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GIOTTO'S NOVICELLA 


St. Peter. 


HHow near we may be to an object without no 
ng it! And yet to any one who has once no- 
bd it, how incredible it is that we should pass 

! A person who has no special love for 

ts may live where they luxuriate and ve! 

notice them at all. And so a person may 
for years in London or New York without 
ing its principal sights or being able even to 
what is the city’s prominent feature. 

e story of “Eyes and No Eyes” supplies an 
stration of this; two boys go for a walk, and 
their return one is able to describe the jour 
, Whereas the other cannot. And so with the 
gregation in church; every one hears the ser- 


mon, and yet of the majority it may be said that 
they hear it not; that is, they have heard only so 
far as it was impossible for them not to hear: 
but what precisely it is that they have heard thev 
cannot say. 

And so again with a Cathedral city, the people 
who live there cannot help seeing the Cathedral 
and yet in a sense they, most of them, see it not; 
whereas others who make a journey there speci- 
ally to see it can say afterwards what there is to 
see in it. 

In the Sacred Volume we are warned of 
the danger of having eyes and seeing not, and 
having ears and hearing not. It is not merely 
what is brought to us but also what we bring 
with us that makes the difference. 
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And so it is possible to be very near St. Peter 
in the New Testament and yet not to notice him; 
and the purpose of this article is to call attention 
to this Prince among the Apostles and to his 
prominence in the history of the Church from 
the outset. 

There is the fact to be considered first, and 
there is the explanation of the fact to be consid 
ered afterwards; and with a view to this consid 
eration we may begin with the Bible and work 
forwards through history up to the present day 
or we may begin with the present day and work 
backwards to the Bible; it is the latter or the 
inductive method that we shall choose; that is, 
we shall begin with the facts that lie near us. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

If we look around us, then, in England to-day 
we find that the famous abbey of Westminster 
is dedicated to St. 
ster at York also. This, of course, is an ancient 
as well as a modern fact; but it represents a dis- 
tinction of the first magnitude when we recall 
the age of these famous buildings and the posi- 
tion and importance of London and of York 
from the earliest times of our Church history. 

And when we look out again into Europe we 
find that “The Pope” and “The Vatican” are 
terms of distinction recognized as such by friend 
and foe alike. What other bishop in Christen 
dom occupies a position that can honestly be 
compared with that of Pius X? And this he as- 
cribes to St. Peter; and the Church of his See 
which is dedicated to St. Peter is distinguished 
from all other Cathedral Churches alike for its 
grandeur and for its striking characteristics. 

And so again with the bishop’s palace at 
Rome; it is not like any other Episcopal palace - 
the Vatican is extraordinary whether you con- 
sider its material proportions or the various busi- 
ness that goes on within its walls. 

Kings and other royal personages, nobles and 
distinguished people of all countries come to see 
the Pope, just as St. Paul in the earliest days 
came to see St. Peter. 

Lambeth, the palace of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, has venerable associations of its own 
and is known by name throughout Europe, but 


Peter and the famous miv- 


| Cardinals or princes ; 


what King dreams of paying a formal visit to 
the prelate who resides there? 


However we explain the fact and this we shal] 
do later, we cannot deny the prominence «f this 
Episcopal palace at Rome, nor the unique posi- 
tion it holds in Christendom. 

Then again, we hear of this bishop creating 


and of what other bishop 


| can we say the same? Consider again how the 
| . r . . *“-* 
| Pope is spoken against; of what other bishop in 


the world would people be so careful to com- 
plain? Here is something, then, that lies close 
| against us, a fact that vexes or enthralls, as the 


| case may be, but a fact that anyhow cannot be 


disputed. Indeed, it is one of the few things oj 


| which all people in the world may feel certain 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

And when we feel our way behind this fact we 
find that although it belongs to the present 
rests for its support upon the past. 

That past is a long past extending itself back 
wards some nineteen hundred years and we can 
not evidently speak particularly of all these, but 
Pius X by 
pontificate 
Pius IX and both agree in referring their dis 
tinction to St. Peter, the latter in his letter, ad- 
dressed to “all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops 
and Bishops having favour and communion of 
the Holy See,” in the year 1864 that is nearly 
fifty years ago, begins thus :— 


we can say something about some. 
his very name recalls to us the 


“With how great care and pastoral vigilance 
the Roman Pontiffs, our predecessors, fulfilling 
the duty and office committed to them by the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself in the person of most 
Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles. . . . . - 

Here the distinction itself and the ground o 
the distinction are equally plain ; that bishop can- 
not be considered merely as one of many other 
bishops, if he can even dare to address himsel? 
to “all Patriarchs and Primates ;” consider care- 
fully what this signifies, even when we are care- 
ful to qualify it with the explanation “who are 
im favour and communion ;” and it is equally 
plain that he dares to do thus because of St. 
Peter and not because of himself. Observe, we 
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are adhering to the fact merely, without any at- 
tempt to justify it. 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Let us now push our enquiry and observation 
further back, to the 17th century: France was 
at that time one of the leading nations, and Bos- 
suet perhaps the most distinguished ecclesiastic 
of Europe. Preaching at the court of one of tix 
most famous sovereigns in history, a sovereign 
who identified the state with himself, and who 
would therefore be jealous of any intrusion 
Bossuct addressed himself to the Gallican Epis- 
copate thus :— 

“This (the Roman See) is that Roman Chair 
so celebrated by the Fathers, which they have 
while a littl 


vied with each other in exalting,” n 
+ 


before he had said, “these great words in whi 


you have seen so clearly the primacy of St. 
Peter” and again “it was, then, clearly the design 
of Jesus Christ to put first in one alone, what af 
terwards He meant to put in several.” 

Here again, in what may be termed a repre- 
sentative European situation a distinguished ec 
clesiastic points to the prominence of the Roman 
See and refers its prominence to St. Peter. So 
far then, it is plain that St. Peter is the promi 
nent apostle in the eyes of the 2oth, of the 1ot!, 
we may say of the 18th century, and evidently 
of the 17th. In other words the Roman Sce as 
the See of Peter, or as the reputed See of , Peter, 
holds a position that is unique from the year 1600 
to the year 1906. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

It is scarcely necessary to produce evidence of 
this prominence in the century of the Reforma 
tion. Henry VIII, in his reply to Luther, de- 
clare’ Rome to be the mother and mistress of 
all churches and spoke of this as a fact which 
was known to all; and in the same work he base: 
the Roman claims on the doctrine of the primacy 
de jure divine; in other words he referred the: 
to the privilege of St. Peter. 

And in conferring upon him the title of “De- 
fender of the Faith” the Pope spoke thus :— 

“As we have by this title honoured you, we 
likewise command all Christians that they name 
your Majesty by this title.” 





And not a voice was lifted up in England or 
in any other country against this action of the 
Pope. 

The prominence of St. Peter, then, is plain 
in the 16th century. 

fHE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1349 Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury wrote: “Christ sat in the boat of St. Peter 
to teach us mystically that in the chair of Peter, 
the Church of Rome, the authority and teaching 
of all Christian doctrine should reside.” 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Lanfranc, the first Norman 


Canterbury wrote, in 1072, “Verily is it not en- 


Archbishop oi 


grained in the consciences of all Christians that 
in respect to St. Peter's successors, no less than 
to himself, they must tremble at their threats.” 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

In the year 735 Pope Gregory III established 
a second Metropolitan See at York; and in 771 
the See of Lichfield was erected into an Archi- 
grant to 
Lichfield was revoked in 795 by Pepe Leo III. 
who confirmed to the Church of Canterbury the 
authority it has ever since possessed. 

“We have Archbishop,” 
writes the Pope to the King of Mercia, “such a 
prelateship, that if any of his subjects—Kings, 


episcopal see; and furthermore this 


bestowed on the 


princes, or people,—transgress his precept in the 
Lord, let him excommunicate him till he is pen- 
itent.” And in 803 the bishops of England in a 
council at Cloveshoe declared that “the Apos 
tolic Pope had sent into Britain an authoritative 
precept of his prerogative, commanding the hon- 
our of St. Augustine’s See to be restored in all 
its completeness with all its parishes (dioceses } 
just as St. Gregory the Apostle and Master of 
our nation arranged it.” 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

In the 5th century the famous Pope St. Leo 
the Great in addressing the bishops gathered 
from various parts of Italy declared :— 

“The Lord Jesus Christ (has) given so great 
a power to him whom He made Chief of the 
whole Church. ... To him, therefore, let us as- 
cribe this anniversary day of us his servant. . . .” 
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And at the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon 
some six hundred bishops of the Eastern Church 
heard this doctrine laid down by the Roman lc- 
gates, in language that could not be mistaken, 
and no dissentient voice was raised. 

During the first three centuries the Church 
was exposed to continual prosecution, and 
no General Council was possible; moreover the 
records of that time have for the most part 
perished. Nevertheless such records as we have 
discover the same phenomenon though not in so 
obvious a manner; the number of the faithful 
being at that time comparatively small, and the 
opportunities for the exercise of government less 
frequent. But St. Clement as early as A. D. 96, 
during the lifetime of St. John himself, addresses 
to the Church of Corinth an exhortation to peacc 
and submission. And in the second century, St. 
Victor threatened to cut off the Asiatics ; and al- 
though St. Ireneus intervened in the interests of 
peace he never questioned St. Victor’s right. 
Later on, too, St. Stephen censured the African 
churches ; and once more, in 347, at the Council 
of Sardica a synodical letter was addressed to 
Pope Julius declaring that “this will seem best, 








tles? This again is a question of fact which we 
must now attempt to answer. 
THE EXPLANATION. 
Now there is one book which has for 


Its title 


| The Acts of the Apostles and which therefore 


discovers the Apostles in action immediately 
after they were, if we may so express it, left to 
themselves. Any prominence there is will neces- 


| sarily then disclose itself, and the two prominent 


names in this book are those of St. Peter and St 
Paul. 
The former half of the book describes in out- 


| line the history of the infant Church as a whole, 


and the latter the history of St. Paul’s mission 
ary labors among the Gentiles in particular; and 
let any one read the first twelve chapters, carry- 
ing in his mind the assumption that St. Peter is 


| intended to take the lead, and let him say if all 


and by far the most fitting, if the Lord’s bishops | 


make reference from all the provinces to the 
head, that is, the See of the Apostle Peter.” Thus 
in taking a bird’s-eye view of the centuries from 
the first to the twentieth this phenomenon dis- 
covers itself consistently throughout, and the 
prominence of St. Peter cannot be denied, how- 
ever it is to be accounted for. 

Why should this be so? Why should we hear 
all this talk of St. Peter's See, and St. Peter’s 
privilege? And why should not the bishop who 
occupies that See confine his attention to his 
own See, of, if he is to be accepted as a patri- 
arch, to his own provinces? 


Now we have said that the present fact has 
its support in the past, and we have seen that 
past extending itself back to the very age of the 
Apostles themselves. What view, then, did the 
Apostles take of this phenomenon? When we 


come to Scripture itself do we find any warrant 
for this fact, or does St. Peter appear on the 
same level in all respects with the other Apos- 








the facts he meets with do not confirm this as- 
sumption. There were eleven Apostles at the 


| very beginning and twelve Aposties immediately 


afterwards; why say so much about one, then? 
And why should that one be St. Peter? And 
yet St. Luke, when he sat down to write seemed 
to assume that the Acts of the Apostles resolved 
themselves into the acts of St. Peter, and it is 
plain that the Apostles were grouped together 
in his mind in that form. Otherwise why does 
he naturally write “Peter rising up in the mids: 
of the brethren ;” “Peter standing up with the 
eleven ;” “Peter and the Apostles answering 
said ;” “They said to Peter and to the rest of the 
Apostles.” The multitude of listeners evidently 
gravitated naturally to St. Peter. And why should 
St. Luke tell us of the people placing themselves 
where the shadow of St. Peter as he passed by 
might overshadow them ? 

And it was the same with St. Paul, who after 
his conversion made a point of going up to see 
Peter, the expression being employed to signify 
the going to see a great sight. 

But the “Acts” tells us more ; it partly explains 
this prominence by declaring through Peter's 
own mouth that he was set apart by God to go 
to the circumcision, as St. Paul was afterwards 
to go to the uncircumcision. Now the Church 
of the circumcision was the original Church it- 
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self ; the Church as our Lord founded it; and we 


are expressly told of the uncircumcision that it 
was to be grafted on to the circumcision. 

Is it not interesting, then, to find that the Ro 
man Church—the centre of the world—was as- 
sociated with these two names and yet also that 
it is particularly associated with St. Peter? The 
Gentile Church is grafted on to the Jewish 
Church, and St. Paul is, as it were, grafted on 
to St. Peter. It will be allowed by all that this 
constitutes a genuine prominence: to record the 
speeches and sermons of one Apostle in full; to 
mention him expressly by name and others for 
the most part as a multitude grouped around 
him; and more particularly to declare that his 
special commission was to the original Church of 
the first moment with the further privilege of a 
revelation from heaven, that the Gentiles were 
destined to be included in that Church also, and 
that he was to be the first to let them in. 

Certainly St. Peter is as prominent in Acts I 
to XII as the See of Peter is at any subsequent 
time in Church history. And this brings us at 
length to the Gospels themselves 


THE GOSPELS. 

Here again, we shall observe the same phe- 
nomenon; the same grouping and the same pro- 
portion as before. Once again we are confronted 
by “Peter and they that were with him,” and his 
prominence even in the presence of our Lord is 
almost as plain as when that visible presence is 
afterwards withdrawn. Now when we examine 
our Lord’s method we discover a principle of 
distinction in it; the disciples as a body being 
distinguished from the rest of the world, and in- 
dividual disciples being distinguished from their 
fellows. 

The principle of selection is busily at work 
from the first: “I have chosen you,” is our Sa- 
viour’s own description of the process; and it is 
by this selection of the few that He proposes to 
manage the many; a process, you will observe, 
which not merely discovers a fact but also dis- 
closes a principal. 

The process of salvation was not to be a simul- 
taneous rain of redemption all over the earth, | 
but an influence concentrated upon the few at | 


first and spreading itself gradually to the mulkti- 

tude afterwards; the privilege of some which 

should afterwards become the possession of 

many. This is important. “To you,” our Sa- 

viour says “it is given to know the mysteries 
but to others in parables.” 

Thus the disciples are marked off from the 
multitude; and so again among the disciples 
themselves, “He took with Him Peter, James 
and John ;” and, more particularly still, to the 
first of these “I say unto thee that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church .... 
and I will give unto thee the keys . . . . and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
OE ..ss 

Whatever else you say of this, it is manifestly 
a distinction of Peter; the others may have ha: 
afterwards all that Peter had at first; but the 
fact still remains that they did have it afterwards 
and that he did have it first; and certainly no 
human ruler would so distinguish an individuai 
unless he wished others to distinguish him like- 
wise. It would be an invidious distinction unless 
it was intended to be a real one; and our Lord's 
word was always with power. The pieces of the 
fsture Church were being fitted together within 
the womb of our Lord’s ministerial life, and one 
piece was to be called “Peter” and to play a prin- 
cipal part. 

There are epochs even in our Lord’s brief min- 
isterial course; first “Thou art Simon, thou shalt 
be called Peter ;” next “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build;” and lastly “Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep ;” literally be a shepherd. 
“I am the Good Shepherd, and you must be a 
good shepherd after Me.” 

It is important to observe also that distinc- 
tions are as real when they are natural as when 
they are supernatural, and that God is wont to 
confer supernatural endowment upon men whom 
He has naturally prepared for it. The Holy 


Spirit does not obliterate the natural character- 
istics of the Sacred writers before He inspires 
their pens, but rather chooses them for those 
very characteristics that by means of them He 
may show forth some aspect of the truth. 

And so St. Peter had his natural disposition 
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which fitted him for his supernatural endow- 
ment; and it is precisely men of such character 
that we should ourselves choose to govern and 
preside. 

The natural explanation, then, of the promin- 
ence which has ever been given to the See of 
Peter is to be found in the prominence which our 
Saviour gave to Peter himself. 

NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE. 

A few observations may here be added on the 
nature of the evidence and the manner in which 
we have handied it 

We began not by proving Peter's prominence 
in the New Testament, but by calling attention 
to the fact of his prominence throughout the his 
tory of the Church. This is important; St. Peter 
is in possession ; and is recognized and has been 
recognized from the first by the vast majority 
ot Christians as having a right to his place, a 
right moreover which has ever been described as 
divine. This is the obvious fact about him; and 
to omit this and to begin our study from Scrip- 
ture itself is to ignore a principal feature in the 
evidence. 

That the great Apostle should have been ab 
to hold his ground for all these centuries con 
stitutes in itself an important factor in the ev; 
this. to 
prove from the Gospels that he has no right t 
be there. 


dence, and it is for those who dispute 


Furthermore, prominent though this Apostic 
Testament 
we must never forget that the sacred writings 


were originally addressed to those who already 


certainly is in the pages of the New 


believed, and are not formal works of evidence 
And the same 
majority of 
writers who came afterwards; so that except 


upon the subject matter of belief. 
remark applies more truly to the 


where we have a treatise avowedly designed to 
expound the principles of Church government 
we must not look for more than incidental evi- 
dence. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this consideration ; how many ecclesiastical writ- 
ings of the present day include any definition of 
Church government at all, or anything more than 
a cursory allusion perhaps to the Archbishop of 


———— 


Canterbury, and this without any explanation of 
his dignity and of his relation to the other bish- 
ops. Schanz, the famous German theologian, 
points to this as a principal mistake with I’rotes- 


tants. “They seek formal and explicit testimo- 
This,” he de- 
“is the radical fault of the so called 
torical school as opposed to the dogmatic prin- 
ciple of Tradition.” And it is easy to see how 
you may be misled, if you expect from a writer 


nies when there are only implicit. 
clares, 


inis- 


what he does not even profess to give. 

An Anglican then may well state the positior 
to himself thus: East and 
Primate 
Christendom de jure divino at the Council of 


the entire Church, 
West alike accepted the Pope as 


Chalcedon, and this council is formally accepred 
by the Anglican Church; is the witness of trad 





tion and Scripture consistent with this position 
or does it manifestly disprove or discountenance 
it? 

CONCLUSION, 


We shall now conclude by asking and answer 
ing one pertinent question. Did St. Peter when 
he came over to Engiand in the person of St 
\ugustine come with this distinction upon him 
or did he leave it behind? Was the Ecclesia An- 
glicana established in England on the under 
standing that Peter’s See was prominent because 
Peter himself was Prince? We can answer this 
when we know what Gregory thought, for it was 
Gregory who sent him; and here is what Greg 
ory himself has to say :— 

“To all who know the Gospel, it is manifest 
that the charge of the whole Church was entrust 
ed by the voice of the Lord to the holy Apostle 
Peter, Prince of all the Apostles.” 

Again : “Who knows not that Holy Church is 
established in the solidity of the Prince of the 
\postles.” 

And again: “Wherefore, though there were 
many Apostles, yet the See of the Prince of tix 
Apostles alone has acquired a principality of au 
thority.” 

“I know not what bishop is not subject to it 
(the Apostolic See) if fault be found in him.” 

And finally to St. Augustine: “Let your Fra 
ternity have all the bishops of Britain subject to 
you, by authority of our Lord God.” st 





See what is said by the Lord to that Great 
Foundation of the Church, and to that most solid 
Rock upon which Christ founded the Church.— 
Origen, A. D., 185. 
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ST. PETER IN THE GOSPELS. 


1. The Lists of Disciples: There are four 
fists of disciples in the New Testament—which 
will be found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke 
and the Acts, as follows: 

St. Matthew. 


1. Simon. 

2 Andrew. 

3. James. 

4 John. 

5. Philip. 

6. Bartholomew. 
7- Thomas. 

& Matthew. 


9. James of Alpheus 
10. Lebbzus. 
11. Simon, the Canaanite 
12. Judas Iscariot. 
St. Mark 
1. Simon. 
2. James. 
3. John 


4 Andrew 
5 


5. Philip. 

6. Bartholomew. 
7- Matthew. 

8 Thomas. 

9. James. 


10. Thaddeus. 
11. Simon, the Canaanite. 
12. Judas Iscariot. - 


St. Luke. 
1. Simon. 
2. Andrew. 
3. James. 
4. John. 
5. Philip. - 
6. Bartholomew. 
7. Matthew. 
8 Thomas. 
9. James. 


10. Simon Zelotes. 
11. Jude of James. 
12. Judas Iscariot. 


Acts. 
1. Peter. 


2. John. 


3. James. 
4. Andrew. 
5. Philip. 


6. Thomas. 
7. Bartholomew. 
8. Matthew. 
9g. James. 
10. Simon Zelotes. 
11. Judas of James. 
Comment. In the above lists other names for 
the most part vary in their order, those of St 
Peter as the first, and of Judas the traitor the 
last, never. St. Matthew begins his enumeration 
thus “the first-—Simon.” 
That St. Peter's name should be always first 
and that of Judas last points to the principle of 
precedence in dignity. 


The 


that the above is a precedence of dignity grows 


2. Precedence in Dignity. conviction 


upon us as we examine the case more closely. 


Observe, for instance, how the sacred writers 
group the disciples :— 
(1). “Peter and the two sons of Zebedee.” 
(2). “Peter and they that were with him.” 
(3). “And Simon and they that were with 
him, and followed after him.” 
(4). “Go, tell his disciples and Peter.” 
Again observe the prominence of the man 
himself. 
(1). “Lord, if it be Thou bid me come to 


Thee on the water.” 
and surpasses the rest. 

(2). “Declare unto us this parable.” He 
acts as spokesman. 


He steps out of the boat 


(3). “Thou art the Christ.” Spokesman 
again. 

(4). “It is good for us to be here” (Trans- 
figuration). Spokesman again. 

(5). He follows our Lord to the place of 
judgment. 

(6). “Feed my lambs . . . . Feed my sheep” 


(to Peter alone). 

In the four Gospels the name of this Apostle 
is mentioned as often as QI times, whereas 
St. John’s name which comes next to his is men- 
tioned only 38 times throughout the New Testa- 
ment. But evil men become notorious as well 
as good therefore it requires explanation, and the 
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explanation is that this Apostle was recognized 
as first in dignity. 
planation; for it is plain that our 
placed him there. 
“Thou art Simon, thou shalt be called Peter 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 


But this is not the whole ex 
Lord had 


prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the 


keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 


thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in hea 
ven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on carth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Thus Peter appears in the Gospels as _ the 
Prince of the Apostles, and when we enquire 
Why? the answer is because our Lord distin- 
guished him from the rest and placed him there 

3. But it must never be forgotten that the 
four Gospels are not books of Christian evidence 
and were written for those who already believed. 
There had been for some years an actual exist- 
with 


ing society its constitution already more 


or less formed before any words were written 

So that, as we have said elsewhere, the ques 
tion is not whether you are compelled to believe 
in St. Peter’s privilege when you read the Gos 
pel, but whether the allusions to St. Peter in the 
Gospel narrative are consistent with the dog 
matic statements about him which the great ma 
jority of Christians have ever received. 

The dignity of St. Peter and of St. Peter's See 
is an alleged fact in possession. The question is, 
Do the sacred writings bear out this position, or 
do they contradict it? 

Their evidence for the most part need not be 
more than incidental, because there was already 
a living tradition in existence without them. 





ST. PETER IN THE ACTS. 





The book of the Acts falls into two principal 
divisions ; the former half speaking to us of the 
Church in general, and the latter, of St. Paul's 
labours in particular; and it has been said with 
truth that the former half might be described as 
the Acts of Peter; for he is mentioned oftener 
than all the rest put together; he takes the lead- 
ing part everywhere; he is mentioned directly, 
others obliquely ; he answers for all the Apostles ; 
and his actions and speeches are recorded in full. 
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His name occurs more than 50 times cts I- 
XII) the next after him being menticne nly & 
times; and yet, as Allies tells us, the book is a 
history of them all—“The Acts of the Aposties.’ 

Again, he takes the leading part:—‘In those 
days Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples 
and said, men and brethren 

“But Peter standing up with the eleven lifted 
up his voice .. . . This Jesus hath God raised up 
whereof we all are witnesses.” 

“Now when they heard this, they . . . . said 
unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, men 
and brethren, what shall we do? Then Peter 
said unto them... .” 

Again his name is mentioned directly, the rest 
obliquely :— 

“In those days Peter rising up in the midst of 
the brethren ... .” 

“Peter standing up with the eleven 

“They said to Peter and to the rest of the 
Apostles.” 

“Peter and the Apostles answering said 

Peter again, answers for all the Apostles :— 

“Peter seeing, made answer to the people.’ 

“What shall we do men and brethren? 

But Peter said to them.” 

“Ananias .... brought a certain part and laid 

it at the Apostles feet. But Peter said ....” 


“By What power . have ye done this? 


Then Peter—filled with the Holy Ghost, said 

Once more, his speeches are recorded in full; 
so that it has been truly said “One Apostle 
marked off from the rest is found to act a lead- 
ing part in the counsels of the Apostolic Church 
which it is impossible to explain upon any theory 
but that of his pre-eminence in the Apostolical 
College. The same Apostle determines important 
questions, his judgment being accepted by his 
brethren as final. No great Apostolical work 1s 
done without him while some are entrusted to his 
single administration. The power of life and 
death, the special prerogative of “sovereign au- 
thority, is exercised by him alone. His presence 


is regarded as peculiarly important to the 
Church ; indeed as the hinge upon which its for- 


tunes turn.” 
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And St. Chrysostom says :— 

“Behold him making his rounds on every side, 
and the first to be found ; 
to be chosen, he was the first; when the Jews 


when an Apostle was 


were to be told that they were not drunken ; when 
the lame man was to be healed; when the multi- 
tude was to be addressed, he is before the rest; 
when they had to do with the rulers, it is he; 
when with Ananias, when healings took place 
Where _ there 
was danger, it is he, and where there was dis 


from the shadow, still it is he. 


pensation, but when all is tranquil, they act in 
common” 

Again, the same writer says: 
the Acts of all the Apostles ? 


to Paul, when one member is glorified, all the 


“How are they 


Because according 


members are glorified with it.” 
the Matthias, 
and in answer to the question why Peter alone 


And in allusion to election of 
“Both as fervent 
and as one entrusted by Christ with the flock, 
and as the first of the choir, he ever first begins 
to speak.” 

Again, “Might not Peter by himself have elect 
ed? Certainly; 


stood up, St. Chrysostom says : 


but he does not so that he may 
not seem partial.” 

Once more, in allusion to the day of Pente- 
cost: “What means with the cleven? They ut- 
tered a common voice, and he was the mouth 
piece-of all. And the eleven stand beside him, 
bearing witness to his words.” 

Here again, in the Acts the Apostolic College 
comes before us as a body with one who is plain- 
and St. 
Chrysostom says “because entrusted by Christ 
with the flock.” 


AND THE PROMINENCE OF 
ST. PETER. ° 


ly and practically recognized as head; 


ST. PAUL 


“Paul was the servant not only of the Cory- 
phzus of those Saints, but absolutely of all the 
Apostles, and this though he excelled all by his 
labours, in spite of which he thought himself to 
be the last... .. You see this humble soul? . . . 
he was aware how great a superiority ( proedria 
Grk.) Peter must enjoy, and he reverenced him 
more than all men, and he esteemed him accord- 
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ing to his dignity. The whole world was look- 
ing to Paul, the care of the Churches throughout 
the world was hung upon his soul, every day he 
transacted a thousand matters . . . .; and setting 
went to Jerusalem, and there 


was no other pretext for his journey, but to see 


all this aside, he 


Peter, as he himself says, “I went up to Jeru- 
salem to visit Peter,” so greatly did he honour 
him and set him before all. And then? When 
he had seen him, did he return at once; by no 
means ; but he abode with him fifteen days. Tell 
me, then, if you should see some general, noble 
and famous, who, when war was begun, when 
the armies were in array, when the fight was at 
its hottest, when a thousand matters called him, 
should leave the ranks, and go off to find some 
friend—would you seek for a greater proof, tell 
me, of his good will to that man? I think not. 

So much did he reverence Peter, that, with 
such necessity weighing upon him and pressing 
him, he ran for Peter’s sake to Jerusalem, and 
remained with him fifteen days before return- 
ing.” —(St. Chrysost.) 

“See Paul’s wisdom (I Cor. ix:5 ‘have we not 
power .... as well as the rest of the Apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas’) he 
puts the Coryphzus last, for in that position he 
places his most powerful point. For it was not 
so wonderful, to represent the others taking 
about a sister as the primate (protostates Grk.) 
he who was entrusted with the keys of heaven.” 
—(St. Chrys: Hom. 21, in Cor.) 

“Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 
I am of Paul: and I of Apollos: and I of Cephas: 
and I of Christ.” 

Here St. Paul places himself on the lowest 
step, and, gradually mounting up to Christ, 
places Cephas next to Christ. 

“For all things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world . . . .” 

“That He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve.” 

“When they had seen that to me was commit- 
ted the Gospel of the Uncircumcision, as to Peter 
was that of the circumcision; for He who 
wrought in Peter to the Apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision, wrought in me also among the Gen- 
tiles.” 
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Ambrosiaster, speaking on the above, says :— 

“Paul names Peter only, and compares him to 
himself, as having received the primacy for the 
founding of the Church, he being in like man- 
ner elected to hold a primacy in founding the 
Church of the Gentiles, yet so that Peter, if oc- 
casion might be, should preach to the Gentiles, 
and Paul to the Jews.” 

Allies says: “The Apostles saw that the Gos- 
pel of the Uncircumcision was no less given to 
me above the rest than the Gospel of the Cir- 
cumicision to Peter above the rest; for He who 
wrought in Peter above the rest in the Gospel of 
the Circumcision, wrought also in me above the 
rest in the Gospel of the Uncircumcision.” 

“But what can set forth St. Peter's dignity 
more remarkably than to exhibit him in the same 
light of superiority among the original Apostles, 
as St Paul was among St. Barnabas and his 
other fellow workers?” 

Of St. Paul’s rebuke to St. Peter Ambroiaster 
says -— 

“Therefore he inveighs against Peter alone, 
in order that the rest might learn in the person 
of him who is the first.” 

St. Chrysostom says :-— 

“Christ (like a wise king who has one general 
for the cavalry and another for the infantry) di- 
vided His army, the Jews to Peter, the Gentiles 
to Paul.” 

“And he (St. Paul) shows himself to be equal 
in honour and compares himself, not with the 
others, but with the Coryphaeus, showing that 
each enjoyed the same dignity.” 

Father Chapman writes :-— ; 

“St. Paul shares in that ecumenicity of Apos- 
tleship which St. Chrysostom so frequently at- 
tributes to Peter, ‘to whom were committed the 
sheep,” ‘who was entrusted with the whole 
world.” 

“Peter, the generalissino, Paul a colleague, 
sent afterwards to relieve him of half the com- 
mand.” 





Pope Stephen, Prelate of the Apostolic See, 

. withstood the novelty (of rebaptizing he- 

retics) thinking, as I presume, that he ought to 

excel all the rest in devotion of faith as much as 

he surpassed them in authority of place.—St. 
Vincent of Lerins. 
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ST. CHRYSOSTOM ON ST. PETER. 


The vast majority of Christians in the world 
declare that our Lord gave to St. Peter a real 
primacy, that is, a primacy of jurisdiction over 
the whole Church. Do the allusions of St. Chry- 
sostom to St. Peter bear this out? 

Subjoined will be found some of these allu- 
sions. 

(1) “Peter, that head of the Apostles, the 
first in the Church, the friend of Christ 
this Peter, and when I say Peter, I mean the un- 
broken Rock, the unshaken foundation, the great 


Apostle, the first of the disciples.”"—( De clecmos 
ili, 4, vol. ii. p. 298). 
(2) “Peter, the Coryphzus of the choir of 


the Apostles, the mouth of the disciples, the foun 
dation of the faith, the base of the confession 
the fisherman of the world.”—( Hom. de decem 
mille talentis, 3 vol. iii, p. 20). 

(3) “The first of the Apostles, the founda- 
tion of the Church, the Coryphzus of the choir 
of the disciples.”—( Ad cos qui scandalisati sunt, 
17, vol. iii, p. 517). 

(4) “This holy Coryphzus of the blessed 
Choir, the lover of Christ, the ardent disciple, 
who was entrusted with the keys of heaven.”— 
(In Acta Ap. vi, 1, vol. ix, 56). 

(5) “‘And I say unto thee: Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, that 
is upon the faith of this confession.’ Hence He 
shows that many will believe, and raises his 
thoughts higher and makes him Shepherd . . . 
‘And I will give to thee the keys . . . .” For what 
is proper to God alone, that is, to forgive sins, 
and to make the Church immovable in so great 
an onset of waves, and to cause a fisherman to be 
stronger than any rock, when the whole world 
wars against him... . . As the Father said speak- 
ing to Jeremias, that He would set him as a col- 
umn of brass and as a wall; but Jeremias “to a 
single nation, Peter to the whole world.”—( Hom 
54, m Matt. vii. p. 531). 

(6) “The father gave to Peter the revelation 
of the Son, but the Son gave to him to spread 
that of the Father and of Himself throughout 
the world, and to a mortal man He entrusted the 
power over all that is in heaven, in giving the 
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é 
keys to him who extended the Church through- 
| dain as they all collectively.” 


out the world, and showed tt stronger than the 
world.” —( Ibid.) 
(7) “He saith to him, ‘Feed my sheep.’ Why 


does He pass over the others, and speak of the | 


sheep to Peter? He was the chosen one of the 
Apostles, the mouth of the disciples, and the head 


of the choir; for this reason Paul went up to | 


see him rather than the others. And also to show 
him that he must have confidence now, since 
his denial had been purged away, He entrusts 
him with the rule over the brethren... . . ‘If thou 
lovest Me, preside over the brethren.’ ”"—( Hom 
88 in Joann I, vol. viii, p. 477-9). 

(8) “If any one should say, ‘Why then was 
it James who received the See of Jerusalem? I 
should reply that He made Peter the teacher not 
of that See but of the world.” 


(9) “He so wiped away the denial that he 


even became the first of the Apostles. and was 
entrusted with the whole world.”—(Adv. Ju- 
dacos 8, 3 vol. i, p. 931). 

(10) “‘In those days Peter stood up in the 
midst of the disciples and said ;’ as being fervent, 
and as having the flock entrusted to his care, and 
as the first of the choir, he is always the first to 
begin to speak.” —( Hom. 3 in Acta vol. ix, p. 33) 

(11) “God allowed him to fall, because He 
meant to make him ruler of the whole 

. that remembering his own fall, he might 
forgive those who should slip in the future.”— 
(Hom. vol. xii, p. 466). 

(12) “He moderates him that he might not 


world 


in the future have the same fault, when he should | 
receive the government of the world.”—( Hom. 


73 in Joann I, vol. viii, p. 395). 
(13) “He defers the decisjon (about the e- 


lection of Matthias) to the whole body... . . 


Then why did it not rest with Peter to make the 
election himself? What was the motive? This: 
that he might not seem to bestow it of favour. 
And besides he was not yet endowed with the 
Spirit.” 

Note: In connection with the above passage 
“Then why did it not rest with Peter... .” the 
long text in Migne reads “What then? Could 
not Peter himself elect? Of course he could.” 


(14) “And yet he had the same power to or- 
The Latin ren- 
dering of which by Erasmus runs: “Quanquam 
habebat jus constituends par omnibus.” 

Note: Thus according to the Benedictine text 
we have: “Could Peter not have appointed Mat- 
thias himself? Of course he could.’” While ac- 
cording to the short text we have: “And yet he 
had the same power (to appoint) as they collect- 
ively.” 





THE POPES AND THE PROMINENCE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The decretal letters of the Popes of the first 
three centuries have perished; but a complete 
series begins with Siricius A. D. 384. They are 
addressed to bishops all over the world. 

1. Siricius, A. D. 385, writes:—“We bear the 
burdens of all who labour, or rather, the blessed 
Apostle Peter bears these in us, who in all things, 
as we trust, protects and defends us, the heirs of 


| his administration.” 


2. St. Innocent, A. D. 410:—‘As referring to 
us, that is, the head and apex of the Episcopate.” 

3. St. Leo, A. D. 446, in reference to a part 
of his own primacy which he was deriving to 
the Bishop of Thessalonica, to enable him to rep- 
resent him (Leo) and to act as Patriarch over 
the ten Metropolitans of Illyricum, “As my pre- 
decessors, to your predecessors so have I, 
following the example of those gone before, 


committed to your affection my charge of 


| government; that you, imitating our gentle- 


ness, might relieve the care, which we in vir- 
tue of our headship, by ‘divine institution, 
owe to all Churches . . . . you are called to a 


| part of our solicitude, but not to the fulness of 


our power. .... For though these (the bishops ) 
have a like dignity, yet have they not an equai 
jurisdiction ; since even among the most blessed 
Apostles, as there was a likeness of honour, so 
was there a certain distinction of power; and the 
election of all being equal, preeminence over the 
rest was given to one. From which type the dis- 


tinction also between bishops has arisen, and it 
was provided by a great ordering, that all should 
not claim to themselves all things, but that in 
every province there should be one, whose sen- 
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tence shall be considered the first among his 
brethren ; and others again, seated in the greater 
cities, should undertake a larger care, through 
whom the direction of the universal Church 
should converge to the one See of Peter, and 
nothing anywhere disagree from its head.” 

4. Hadrian, A. D. 78 writes :—“Whose ( Pe- 
ter’s) See is conspicuous, as holding primacy 
over the whole world, and is the head of all the 
Churches of God.” 

5. Gregory IV., A. D. 830, writes :—“Every 
matter of holy religion ought to be referred to 
the Apostolic See as the head of the Churches 
.... the sanction of whose authority all bishops 
should hold, who desire not to be torn from the 
solidity of the Apostolic rock, on which Christ 
has built the Church.” 

(The False Decretals appeared about 850). 

6. St. Leo 1X., A. D. 1053, writes:—Have 
not the inventions of all the 


Universal 


heretics been re 
proved and convicted both by the same Peter and 
brethren 
faith of Peter which hitherto 
hath not failed, nor to the end shall fail.” 

7. Pius 1X., A. D., 1864:—Let us also seek 
the suffrages of the most blessed Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles sa case ta * 


his successors, and the hearts of the 
confirmed in the 


“In order that the government of that 
Church should always proceed rightly and in or- 


der, and that the whole Christian people should 


Sarnic 


ever stand firm in one faith, doctrine, charity and 
communion, He both promised that He would 
Himself be present with her even to the consum- 
mation of the world, and also chose one out of 
all, Peter whom He appointed Prince of the 
Apostles and His Vicar here on earth and head, 
foundation and centre of the Church 

and because the unity and integrity of the 
Church, and the government thereof, as es- 
tablished by the same Christ, are for 
to remain unchanged, therefore in the 


ever 
Roman 
Pontiffs, successors of Peter, who are placed on 
this same Roman chair of Peter, the very same 
supreme power, jurisdiction, and primacy, pos- 
sessed by Peter over the whole Church, most 
fully continues and is in force.” 

‘Therefore the Roman Pontiffs, exercising the 
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power and care of feeding the Lord’s flock di- 
vinely intrusted to them by Christ Himself our 
Lord in the person of Blessed Peter... . . 

8. Leo XI1I1., A. D., 1896:—“Christ must 
have given to His Church a supreme authority to 


which all Christians owe obedience. For this 
reason, as the unity of the faith is of necessity 
required for the unity of the Church, so also, 


unjty of government, which effects and involves 
unity of Communion, is necessary jure divin 
Jesus Christ, therefore, appointed Peter to be the 
head of the Church; and He also determined that 
the authority instituted in perpetuity for the sal- 
vation of all should be inherited by his success- 
ors, in whom the same authority of Peter him- 
self should continue.” 





THE SEE OF CANTERBURY AND ST. 
PETER’S SEE. 
\ugustine’s mission to England, 


marks the beginning of the Church known as 
The Ecclesia Anglicana 


He was sent by Pope Gregory who also gave 


instructions that he was to be consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Vergilius, the Bishop 
of Arles, in France. Thus St. Gregory sent 
him, and gave him jurisdiction, “Let your fra 
Britain subject 


to you, by authority of our Lord God;” and he 


ternity have all the bishops of 


bade Vergilius convey to Augustine the power 
of Order which he was to exercise within that 
area (Great [ritain). 

And it was a constant boast of the English 
people in after times that “no other nation in the 
Christian world can claim a Pope for its Apos- 
tle” 

2. St. Justus was the fourth Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Pope Boniface V. in sending him 
the pall bade him “ordain bishops when occasion 
should require.” 

3- Honorius was Archbishop of Canterbury 
in A. D. 625 and Bede tells us (Bk. ui, p. xviii) 
that the Pope wrote to him saying that “when 
either of the Prelates of Canterbury or York 
shall depart this life, the survivor shall have 
power to ordain another” because Rome was so 


far for any one in those days to travel. 


(] «we 








ST. PETER’S CHAIR.—(See page 296 
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beati Petri apostolorum principis, auctoritatem 
tribuimus, ut quando unum ex vobis divina ad 
se jusserit gratia evocari, is, qui superstes fuerit, 
alterum in loco defuncti debeat episcopum ordi- 
nare ). 

4. Theodore, A. D., 668, was a native of 
Tarsus in Greece, and was sent to England by 
Pope Vitalian, who placed all the bishops under 
his jurisdiction. At a council at Hereford, A 
D. 673, Theodore thus described himself: “I, 
Theodore, unworthy Bishop of the See of Can 
terbury, sent by the Apostolic See” (Ego quidem 
Theodorus . . ab apostolica sede destinatus ) 
And in the course of his famous quarrel with 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, the latter appealed 
to Rome against the action of Theodore, and 
Theodore also sent delegates to represent his 
own side, thereby showing that both of them 
of the Holy Sec 
And it was in accordance with the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff that Theodore 
death sent for Wilfrid to ask 
what he had done. 

A. D., 795, 
grant to Lichfield (which had been erected into 


acknowledged the authority 


before his 
forgiveness for 
5. In Pope Leo III revoked the 
an Archiepiscopal See 24 years before by Pope 
Adrian) and “confirmed to the Church of Can 
terbury that precedence and authority which it 
The Pope's words t 
Mercia, 


has ever since possessed.” 
King of 
bestowed on the Archbishop such a prelateship, 


Kenulph, were :-—“We have 


that if any of his subjects—kings, princes or 
people,—transgress his precept in the Lord, let 
him excommunicate him till he is penitent.” 
And at the Council of Cloveshoe the Bishops of 
England recorded this transaction in the follow- 
ing terms,—“The Apostolic Pope has sent into 
Britain an authoritative precept of his’ preroga 
tive, commanding the honour of St. Augustine’s 
See to be restored in all its completeness with all 
its parishes (dioceses) just as St. Gregory the 
\postle, and Master of our nation arranged it.” 
—( Haddan and Stubbs, vol. iii, p. 543). 

6. Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury A. D. 


1070, “was deposed for irregularities by the 
unanimous consent of the bishops of England 


assembled at Winchester and presided over by 
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the two Cardinal legates sent to England by 
Pope Alexander I1., at the special request of 
King William the Conqueror.’ 

7. Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, A. 
D. 1246, and the other bishops of England, wrote 
to the Pope :— 

“We prostrate ourselves at the feet of your 
Holiness, and with tears and prayers we beseech 
to mind the fervour of 


that the 


you that you will call 


English faith, and said kingdom has 


been specially devoted to the most holy Roman 
Church.” 
8. In A. D. 1412. The Archbishop of Can- 


terbury and his suffragan bishops wrote to the 
Pope :— 

“To the Most Holy Father in Christ and Lord, 
John by Divine Providence supreme Pontiff of 
the sacrosanct Roman and Universal Church 

is that most blessed See. which is 


This 


proved never to have erred.” 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


TER’S SEE. 


AND ST. PE- 


The two most famous ministers in England, 
Westminster and York, are dedicated to St. Pe- 
ter; and for some time all the Churches in North 
umbria were dedicated to this Apostle. In Lin 
coln we find as many as seven Peter Churches: 
Arches; St. 


St. Peter at Peter at Eastgate; St 


Peter at Gowts; St. Peter by the Pump; St. Pe 
ter Fishmarket; St. Peter behind the Bar; and 
St. Peter Droadgate. 

\ large number of the old English Collegiate 
\bhatial and 
tablishments were dedicated to the prince of the 
\postles 


Churches and 61 Conventual Es- 
At the time of the Reformation mor: 
than 1,000 churches in England were dedicated 
to this name. 
Ethelbert, King of 
honour of St. Peter a certain portion of land 


Kent, grants “to God in 


in my own right.” 

The most famous shrine of St. Peter for many 
centuries was Peterborough, which came to be 
known, therefore, as “a second Rome.” Oswy 
King of Northumbria, St. Bede tells us, “bore 
so great an affection for the Roman and Apos- 
tolic See, that he determined, in the 58th year 
of his age, to go to Rome and there to end his 
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days, close to the Holy Places.” (Bk. iv, c. 5). 

In the year 688 Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, 
received the faith from St. Wilfrid, but was de- 
termined to be baptised by the successor of St. 
Peter, who accordingly baptised him with the 
name of Peter. 

Canute’s pilgrimage, however, was the most 
famous of all in those days, and in a letter writ 
ten by him at Rome and addressed to the Arch- 
bishops, bishops and nobles, he says :— 

“TI return humble thanks to the Almighty God 
that He has allowed me to visit the tombs of 
the Blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, and to 
honour and venerate them in person. And this 
I have done because I have learned from my 
teachers that the Apostle St. Peter received from 
the Lord the great power of binding and loosing, 
with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. On 
this account I thought it highly useful to solicit 
his patronage with God.” 

And Matthew Paris, in his Chronicles, points 
out “a distinct object for which provision was 
made.” “The Anglo-Saxon school was founded 
in Rome in order that the Kings of England and 
their race as well as the English bishops and 
priests and students might resort there to be in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Catholic faith, 
lest anything faulty or contrary to the Catholic 


faith might grow up in the English Church, so | 


that confirmed and strengthened in a lasting 
faith they might return to their own country.” 

Again for 800 years Peter pence were paid to 
Rome, and this institution variously known as 
smoke-penny, hearth-penny, five-penny, Rom- 
floh, Romescot, or Peter-penny was of purely 
English origin. 

And among the laws of King Edward the 
Confessor is a provision that “every one who 


has a house with chattels worth 30 pence shall | 


give the penny of St. Peter.” 

At St. Peter's high altar in 
William I of Scotland did homage to Henry II, 
depositing on the Altar his breastplate, spear and 
saddle, in 1171, and by an immemorial tradition, 
all the faithful of the diocese of York were 
obliged to visit St. Peter's Altar annually, and 
to deposit thereon the sum of one penny. 


York minster | 


Once more, St. Aldhelm and St. Bede are re 
garded as our two earliest English writers ; and 
here is the conclusion of an address by St. Ald- 
helm :— 

“Foolishly and vainly does he boast of hold- 
ing the Catholic faith, if he follow not the teach- 
ing and the ruling of St. Peter. For the founda- 
tion of the Church and the solidity of the faith, 
reposing first on Christ, then on Peter, cannot 
be shaken by the most violent storms and tem- 
pests; so the Apostle declares (I Cor. iii, 2) 
‘for other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ But in Peter the 
Truth irrevocably established the prerogative of 
the Church in these words: Thou are Peter, and 
upon this rock | will build my Church. (S?. 
Matt. xvi).” 

Letter to Geraint, King of the Welsh or Bri- 
tons of Devon and Cornwall by St. Aldhelm or 
Eadhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury, 675-705. See 
“Blessed Peter and the English Church and 
People” by Cardinal Vaughan, Catholic Truth 
Society, 1d. 





A GALLICIAN VIEW OF 
PROMINENCE. 


ST. PETER’S 


Gerson was “the soul of the Council of Con- 
stance and the originator of what are known as 
Gallician opinions.” It is interesting, therefore 
to record his opinion upon St. Peter. 

“The Papal dignity was instituted by Christ, 
supernaturally and immediately, as holding a mo- 
narchical and royal primacy in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, according to which unique and su- 
preme dignity the Church militant is called one 
under Christ; which dignity whoever presumes 
to impugn or diminish, or reduce to the level of 
any particular dignity, if he does this obstinately, 
is a heretic, a schmisatic, impious and sacrilegi- 
ous. For he falls into a heresy so often express- 
ly condemned from the very beginning of the 


Church to this day (A. D. 1414) as_ well by 


Christ's institution of the headship of Peter over 
the other Apostles, as by the tradition of the 
whole Church, in its 
general councils.” 
“The Episcopal rank in the Church as to its 
primary conferring was given immediately by 


sacred declarations and 
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Christ to the Apostles first, as the papal rank 
to Peter. The Episcopal rank had in the Apos- 
tles and their successors the use or exercise of 
its own power, subject to Peter as Pope, and his 
successors, as he had, and they have the fontal 
plentitude of Episcopal authority.” 


Wherefore, as concerns such things, those of 
minor rank, that is, having cure of souls, are 
subject to bishops, by whom the use of their 
power is at times restricted, or stopped, and so it 
is not to be doubted can be done by the Pope, in 
respect to superior dignitaries for certain and 
reasonable causes.” 

Again: “Of which power (of jurisdiction) the 
plenitude resides in the supreme Pontiff, and is 
in him entire potentially ; but is derived to others 
in degrees, according to the legitimate determi- 
nation of that fontal and prime power.” 
son, De Statibus Eccles, etc.). 


( Ger- 


And now tum to another distinguished Galli- 
cian, Bossuet, the most eminent ecclesiastic of 
his day and hear what he says :— 

“We shall find in the Gospel that Jesus Christ 
willing to commence the mystery of unity in His 
Church, among all His disciples chose twelve; 
but that, willing to consummate the mystery of 


unity in the same Church, among the twelve He | 


chose one. “He called His disciples,’ said the 
Gospel; here are all; and among them He chose 
twelve.’ Here is a first separation, and the 


Apostles chosen. ‘And these are the names of 


the twelve Apostles: the first, Simon, who is | 


called Peter.” Here in a second separation St. 
Peter is set at the head, and called for that rea- 
son by the name of Peter, ‘which Jesus Christ.’ 
says St. Mark, ‘had given him,’ in order to pre- 
pare, as you will see, the work which He was 
proposing, to raise all His building. on that 
stone.” 

“All this is yet but a commencement of the 
mystery of unity. Jesus Christ, in beginning it, 
still spoke to many: “Go ye, preach ye; I send 
you ;’ but when He would put the last hand to 
the mystery of unity, He speaks no longer to 
many; He marks out Peter personally, and by 
the new name which He has given him. It is 
One who speaks to one; Jesus Christ the Son of 
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God to Simon, son of Jonas; Jesus Christ. who 
is the true stone, strong of Himself, to Simon 
who is only the stone by the strength which Je- 
sus Christ imparts to him. It is to him that 
Christ speaks, and in speaking acts on him, and 
stamps upon him His own immovableness. “And 
I,’ He says, ‘say unto thee, thou are Peter; and,’ 
He adds, ‘upon this rock I will build My Church, 
ee Say not, think not, that this ministry 
of St. Peter terminates with him; that which ts 
to serve for support to an cternal Church can 
never have an end. Peter will live in his suc- 
cessors. Peter will always speak in his Chair. 
This is what the Fathers say. 
hundred and thirty bishops at the Council of 
Chalcedon confirm.” 

“It was then clearly the design of 


This is what six 


Jesus 
Christ to put first in one alone, what afterwards 
He meant to put in several; but the sequence 
does not reverse the beginning, nor the first lose 
his place.” Bossuet “Sur [ Unite.” 





THE EASTERN CHURCH AND ST. PE- 
TER’S SEE. 


If we take the great Ecumenical Councils 
from the third (A. D. 431) to the eighth (A. D 
869), they were, as Guizot reminds us, all held 
in the East, by Bishops of the East, under the 
influence of the Emperors of the East. 

1. Council of Ephesus (A. D. 431). St. Cy- 
ril of Alexandria presided over it, having previ- 
ously consulted the Pope as to what course he 
The Popc’s 
reply had been as follows: “Joining to yourself 


ought to adopt against Nestorius. 


therefore the sovereignty of our See, and as- 
suming our place with authority, you will exe- 
cute this sentence with accurate rigour: that 
within ten days, counting from the day of your 
notice, he shall condemn his false teachings in a 
written confession, etc. (Mansi iv, 1020). 


Nestorius having refused to submit, the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus proceeded to condemn him. 

Observe, St. Cyril was an eastern bishop, and 
his bishopric ( Alexandria) the first See of the 
East, and next after Rome in the whole world. 
Eastern bishops were congregated around him; 
and in his and their presence the Roman legate, 
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Philip introduced his speech with the following 
words — 

“It is doubtful to no one, nay—it is known to 
all ages, that holy and blessed Peter, the prince 
and head of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, 
and the foundaticn of the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the human race, the keys of the kingdom, and 
that to him was given the power of loosing and 
binding sins, who up to this time and always 
lives in his successors, and gives judgment. His 
successor, therefore, and representative, our holy 
and most blessed Pope, bishop Celestine, has 
sent us to this synod to supply his place. . 

Now is Cyril's opportunity, now is the oppor- 
If they do not be- 
of the Holy 


But what hap- 


tunity of the Eastern bishops 
lieve in the primacy de jure divino 
See now is the time to protest 
pens in fact? 

1. The Eastern bishop presiding, i.e. St. Cy- 
ril, says that “since they had fulfilled what was 
ordered them (by the Pope)” he and they should 
set their hands to the deposition of Nestorius; 
Inasmuch as Ar 
cadius and Projectus, Legates and Philip, Pres 
byter and Legate of the Apostolic See, have said 


“and the Holy Council said: 


what is fitting, it follows that they should als« 


subscribe and confirm the acts.” : 

Thus it is a mistake of the first magnitude to 
assert, as is so often asserted, that the Eastern 
Church has always repudiated the primacy de 
jure divino of the Holy See. On the contrary 
she formally sanctioned it here and on other oc- 
casions. 

2. Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451). Here 
again we are in the East surrounded by about 
600 Eastern Bishops at an Ecumenical Council 
of the Catholic Church. The three or four rep- 
resentatives of the Pope are the only Westerns 
present. In this case the Bishop of Alexandria 
is actually deposed, and sentence is pronounced 
upon him by the legates in the following terms: 

“Wherefore the most holy and the most bless- 
ed archbishop of great and elder Rome, by us 
and the present most holy synod, together with 
the thrice blessed and praiseworthy Peter the 
Apostle, who is the rock and base of the Catho 


lic Church, and the foundation of the Orthodex 
faith, has stripped him of the Episcopal and of 
all sacerdotal dignity ; wherefore this most h ily 


and great synod will vote what is in accori! 


ance 
with the canons against the aforesaid Dioscorus’ 
(Mansi vi, 1048). 

Here again, is this language to be allowed t 
pass? The Eastern Church says “Certainly: 
and the Eastern bishops sign (294 of them) 

The Pope has condemned one of the great 


Eastern patriarchs and the Easterns acknow! 
edge his right to do so, and give their sar 
to his primacy de jure divino 

3. The Eighth Council (A. D. 840) \t the 
beginning of this Council the Papal legates re 
quire that every bishop should sign a profession 
of faith, which includes the following words :— 
“Following in all things the Apostolic Sex 
which the Apostolic See sets forth in which is 
the complete and true solidity of the Christian 
religion. But this my profession I (such a bish- 
op) have written with my own hand, and deliv- 
ered to thee, most holy Hadrian, Supreme l'on 
tiff and Universal Pope.” (Mansi xvi, 27 








ST. THOMAS AND ST. 


AQUINAS 
TER’S SEE. 


“There must be some power of higher min- 
istry in the Church to administer the Sacrament 
of Order; and this is the Episcopal power, which 
though not exceeding the power of the simple 
priest in the consecration of the Body of Christ 
exceeds in its dealings with the faithful. The 
presbyter’s power is derived from the episcopal: 
and whenever any action, rising above what is 
common and usual, has to be done upon the 
faithful people, that is reserved to bishops, and 
it is by episcopal authority that presbyters do 
what is committed to them; and in their minis- 
try they make use of things consecrated by bish- 
ops, as in the Eucharist the chalice, altar stone 
and palls.” 

1. “Though populations are different in dif- 
ferent dioceses and cities, still, as there is one 
Church, there must be one Christian people. As 
then in the spiritual people of one Church there 
is required one Bishop, who is Head of all that 
people; so in the whole Christian people it is 
requisite that there be one Head of the whole 
Church. 
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2. “One requisite of the unity of the Church | 
is the agreement of all the faithful in faith. 
When questions of faith arise, the Church would 
be rent by diversity of judgments, were it not 
preserved in unity by the judgment of one. But 
in things necessary Christ is not wanting to His 
Church, which He has loved, and has shed His 
blood for it; since when of the synagogue the 
Lord says ‘What is there that 1 ought further 
to have done for my vineyard, and have not 
done it.” We cannot doubt then that by the or- 
dinance of Christ one man presides over the 
whole Church.” 


3. “None can doubt that the government oi 
the Church is excellently well arranged, arrang- 
ed as it is by Him through whom Kings reign 
But the best 
form of government for a multitude is to be gov- 


and lawgivers enact just things. 


erned by one; for the end of government is the 
peace and unity of its subjects; and one man is 
a more apt source of unity than many together.” 
“But if any will have it that the one Head and 
one Shepherd is Christ, as being the one Spouse 
of the one Church, his view is inadequate to the 
facts. For thoagh clearly Christ Himself gives 
effect to the Sacraments of the Church—He it 
is who baptizes, He forgives sins, He is the true 
Priest who has offered Himself on the altar of 
the Cross, and by His power His Body is daily 
consecrated at our altars,—nevertheless, because 
He was not to be present in bodily shape with 
all His faithful, He chose ministers and would 
dispense His gifts to His faithful people through 
their hands. And by reason of the same future 
absence it was needful for Him to issue His 
commission to some one to take care of this uni- 
Hence He said to 
Peter before His Ascension, ‘Feed My sheep’ 
(John xxi, 17); and before His Passion, “Thou 
in thy turn confirm thy brethren’ (Luke xr, 
32); and to him alone He made the promise, “To 
thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ ( Mait. xvi, 19). Nor can it be said that 
although He gave this dignity to Peter, it does 
not pass from Peter to others. For Christ in- 
stituted His Church to last to the end of the 
world according to the text: ‘He shall sit upon | 


versal Church in His stead. 





the throne of David and in his kingdom, to con- 
firm and strengthen it in justice and judgment 
from henceforth, now, and forever.’ (J/saiah, 
ix, 7). Therefore in constituting His minis- 
ters for the time, He intended their power to 
pass to posterity for the benefit of His Church 
to the end of the world, as He Himself says: 
‘Lo, I am with you to the end of the world’ 
(Matt. xxvii. 20). Hereby is cast out the pre- 
sumptuous error of some, who endeavor to with- 
draw themselves from obedience and subjection 
to Peter, not recognizing his successor, the Ro- 
man Pontiff, for the pastor of the Universal 
Church.” Summa Contra Gent, Bk. w, Ricka- 
bys Translation 





THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ST. PETER’S SEE. 


In the month of April, 1903, an article ap- 

peared in the Church Quarterly Review (Eng- 
land) under the title England and Rome in the 
Middle Ages. This was a little more than a 
year after the appearance of Spencer Jones’ Es- 
say on England and the Holy See, and serves 
to corroborate much that was put forward in the 
latter. The writer is evidently conscious through- 
out that his position is somewhat new and cer- 
tainly startling as will appear by the words 
which we shall print in italics; and no one will 
dispute the significance of what he says. 
Church 
cannot be understood at all unless we recognise 
that the spiritual authority of Rome was con- 
stantly exercised and «willingly allowed.” 

2. “Communion with Rome was universally 
regarded as the badge of Catholicity and the 
other 


1. “The history of our medizval 


passport to free intercourse with the 
Churches of the West.” 

3. “All Christian men desired that the Apos- 
tolic tradition should be rigidly maintained ; and 
it was through Rome that the Prince of the 
Apostles delivered his message to the Churches: 
To consult Rome on all points of doubt and dif- 
ficulty was a valued privilege. To obey Rome 
on those subjects of which she spoke with inspi- 
ration was the plain duty of the faithful. And 
this was the doctrine of the English Church even 
at a time when the unsettled state of Italy and 
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Europe precluded regular communication with 
the Holy See.” 

4. “England produced a fair number of these 
critics, (critics, that is, of the Curia and of in- 
dividual Popes) . .. . but there is not one who 
ventured to deny that the Pope had claims upon 
the obedience of the English Church. They 
might allege that he had overstepped the limits 
of his just prerogative; they never questioned 
that the prerogative itself was just and of con- 
siderable extent.” 

5. “The laws of Ethelred affirm that ‘if a 
Mass priest became a man-slayer or commit any 
other grievous trespass he shall lose his orders 
and his country and go into exile so long as the 
Pope prescribes to him.’” 

6. “It is true that Alexander the Mason and 
Simon Langton and Grossteste of Lincoln with- 
stood the Pope’s commands. But their resist- 
ance was provoked by a new .. . . development” 
(viz. interference in temporal affairs). 

7. “It is true that Grosseteste went further 
(than some) .... but it is worth while to notice 
how he usually speaks of Rome ... . he stated 
that all bishops derived their power from the 
Pope, and stood to him in the relation of planets 
to the sun... . until the very close of his life, 
he held that the Pope was accountable to none 
but God, and wielded an authority subject to no 
limitations but those which the moral law im- 
posed.” 

8. “When such were the views held by men 
of exceptionally vigorous and independent 
minds, we need not be surprised at the emphasis 
with which the average spokesman of the Eng- 
lish Church affirmed the loftiest pretensions of 
the Papacy.” 

9. “It might, however, be maintained that 
the opinions of the fifteenth century are in con- 
clusive evidence as to the attitude adopted by 
English Councils in an earlier and more spiritual 
1 But now and then their (Early 
Eng. Councils) silence on this subject is broken 
by a phrase . . . . which implies that their opin- 


ions were not very different from those of their 
successors in the fifteenth century.” 
overwhelming | 


10. “There is, in short, an 








mass of evidence to prove that our Primates, 
from the Norman Conquests to the Reformation, 
regarded themselves as in a very real sense sub- 
ordinate to Rome.” 

(Why be so urgent unless this position is gen- 
erally disputed ?) 

“There is less evidence for the period before 
the conquest, although even for this period evi- 
dence exists in greater abundance than is gen- 
erally supposed... . . Resistance so far as it was 
effectual came not from the English Church, but 
from the English Crown.” 

11. “They (the great historical apologists for 
the Anglican position) have recognized the fu- 
tility of appealing to the opinion of the mediz- 
val Church, and we shall be well advised to fol- 
low their example.” 

The drift of the entire article is to contend 
that we must no longer say that England was 
not a Roman Catholic country from A. D. 597 


‘ 
to 1534. 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Nearly the whole of our June issue is devoted 
to St. Peter. We need make no apology for this 
The son of Jonas is the keystone of the Arch of 
Unity. To be the foundation Rock of His Church 
Christ called him and gave him the name of Pe- 
ter. The jure divino jurisdiction of the Popes, 
as the successors of St. Peter, must be again 
recognized as in the centuries before schism rent 
the Kingdom of God, ere there can be once more 
one Fold and one Shepherd. 


The Education Bill recently introduced by the 
Liberals in Parliament has aroused the English 
tishop to “a call to arms.” May meetings of 
protest have been held all over England. 

The Bishop of Birmingham in a vigorous let- 
ter to the clergy and laity of his diocese says: 
“First, the bill imposes religious tyranny. It 
puts an end to all schools for the people which 
are not absolutely state controlled schools. ... . 
The rich man is allowed a choice of schools, but 
no such choice is allowed to the poor. ... . Fur- 
ther, this bill is nothing but a thinly veiled bill 
for secularism in the schools. 
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The Bishop of London bitterly complains that 
after English Churchmen have “spent £40,000,- 
900 on building and maintaining our schools,” 
the buildings are now to be confiscated by the 
Mate. 


The British Weekly is in high feather over 
the prospective triumph of Nonconformity. It 
says: “Never before since the Long Parliament 
have Nonconformists ruled the House of Com- 
mons. .... Now we have a force in the House 
On an- 


other occasion we shall see how Nonconformists 


of Commons able to carry out its will. 


acted when in power before, and how the ver- 
dict of history has judged them.” 

To this Church Bells makes reply: “The ref- 
erence 1s hardly happy, though it is eminently 
The last time that Puritanism was 
in power it overturned the country, murdered 
the King with hardly the form of trial, and pro- 
duced a revulsion of feeling which drove the 


instructive. 


nation into restoring the old regime at any cost, 
while religion became a byword for a generation, 
and has been more or less suspect ever since. 
.... If Church people do not know what their 
enemies intend for them, it will not be for want 
of perfect frankness on the enemy's part. 


The Association for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom has moved its headquar- 
ters to 30 Craven St., Strand, W. C. 
Lay persons joining the Association are required 


London. 


to say daily the following prayer for the Unity 
of Christendom :— 

O Lord Jesu Christ, Who saidst unto Thine 
Apostles Peace I] leave with you, My peace | 
give unto you; regard not my sins, but the faith 
of Thy Church; and grant Her that Peace and 
Unity which are agreeable to Thy Will, Who 
livest and reignest God for ever and ever. Amen. 
Our Father. 

Clerical members undertake in addition to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice for the same intention 
once in three months. There are no financial ob- 
ligations attached, all contributions being vol- 
untary. THe Lamp will gladly forward to the 
General Secretary the names of new members. 
‘The many thousands of Associates enrolled 





include clergy and laity, Latin, Greek, Anglican, 
Armenian, Jacobite, Nestorian, Chaldean, Lu- 
theran and Calvinist.” 





MAKING FOR UNITY 


What De Maistre and others have recognized in the 
Church Unity Mission of the Anglican Communion as 
the connecting link between Rome and Geneva is grow- 
ing year by year more manifest. While the vanguard 
of the Oxford Movement are knocking at the doors of 
the Vatican; the vanguard of the Protestant hosts are 
not only knocking at the doors of the Anglican 
Church they are actually entering by the thousands 
every year. As an example of the influence of the An- 
glican Church on those outside her we may mention 
that lately the Bishop of Chicago, in two churches, 
confirmed adult converts whose fornter religious affil- 
Presbyteri- 
ans, 15; Congregationalists, 14; Baptists, 7; Universal- 
ists, 3; Reformed Episcopalian, 1 and 7 persons of no 
Church 


iations were as follows: Methodists, 25; 


Again, in looking over the men ordained im the last 
two months we find the following names of converts 

The Rev. O. W. De Venish, of St. Michael's parish, 
Easton, Md.; formerly a Methodist minister 

The Rev. Thomas Edward Boyd, of Placerville, 
Calif., formerly a Baptist minister 

The Rev. George Palmer, of St. Stephen's, Ashland, 
Neb., formerly a physician, and a Baptist 

The Rev. Burt Chandler, of St. Mary’s Church, Ne- 
braska City, formerly a Congregationalist 

The Rev. Edgar Jones, of Holy Trinity Church, Lis- 
bon, N. D., late a Methodist minister 

The Rev. C. H. Malony, rector of St. Ann’s, Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., late pastor of a Methodist Church in 
Charleston, S. C 

The Rev. Liewellyn D. Crandall, formerly a Meth- 
odist minister in Nebraska, was, with his wife, con- 
firmed on Maundy Thursday in the Cathedral at Quin- 
cy. He will probably study for Orders with us. 

When the Church of England returns in filial devo- 
tion to communion with the See of Peter she will bring 
along with her millions of Protestant converts 





Communion in one kind was never general, since the 
whole Eastern Church has never adopted it, At the 
same time, it was always in occasional use, so far as 
can be traced, and is unquestionably a valid form of 
Communion.—The English Church Times. 





The name of our Missionary Society is the Union 
That Nothing Be Lost. Those who believe in our cause 
should make this society the almoner of their offerings 
for missions. Literature supplied on application. 
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O Peter, Shepherd good, our voices sing of thee, 

Thy very word had might from chains of sin to free, 

To thee, by power divine, the mystic keys were given, 

Which ope the skics to men, or close the gates of 
heaven. 


Now to the Trinity eternal glory sing, 
All honour, might, and power, and hymns of gladness 
bring, 
He rules the Universe in wondrous Unity, 
And shall through all the days of vast eternity 
OFFICE HYMN 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR. 





In the apse at the end of the basilica (St. Pe- 
ter’s) is a gigantic gilded bronze chair designed 
by Bernini, which is upheld by the four great 
Doctors of the Church, two Greek and two Lat- 
in, viz., SS. Chrysostom and Athanasius; SS. 
Ambrose and Augustine. 
chair used by St. Peter as Bishop of 
From the reign of Alexander the Seventh till 


lt contains the actual 
Rome. 


the year 1867, no one had ever set eyes upon it. 
In that year, however, on the occasion of the 
eighteenth centenary of the martyrdom of the 
Apostle, Pius the Ninth ordered it to be exposed 
for the veneration of the people. 

The Tablet (Jan. 25, 1902), gives the follow- 
ing description of it: “The ancient framework of 
yellow oak was found (in 1867) to be worm- 
eaten and decayed, and bore marks of pious vid- 
lence of the faithful who had chipped portions of 
it away. The ancient oaken pieces of simple 
workmanship were adorned with later, though 
still ancient, additions of a more ornate kind. 
Panels of dark acacia wood bearing ivory 
squares with the labors of Hercules and other 
pagan scenes engraved upon them filled up the 
front and sides of the chair, and the back was 
composed of the same wood formed into arches 
surmounted by a tympanum.” 

De Rossi and Marucchi have proved the exist- 
ence of this venerable relic as far back as the 
second century. 

It is thought that it was for a time in the 
house of Pudens, (S. Pudenziana) then in the 
cemetery of Ostrianus just beyond S. Agnese on 
the Via Nomentana; but Professor Marucchi 


contends that it was in the ancient baptistery 
which has been brought to light at the catacomb 
of St. Priscilla on the Via Salaria..... In the 
fifth century it was in the Baptistery of Pope 
Damasus in Old St. Peter's. 

From “Pilgrim Walks in Rome.” 


Speaking of the Puritans, Sir Kenelm Digby 
wrote in 1826: 

“We compared to Phaethon, these rash, but, 
let us hope, conscientious innovators who 
thought that they could conduct the religious 
interests of mankind while they drove the Church 
from her seat; that Church which had acquired 
the experience of fifteen centuries, which had 
gone through the laborious task of cherishing 
the infancy of barbarous nations, sfter having 
before that managed the infirmities and old age 
of the civilized world; ungrateful and presump- 
tuous like most expert learners, who, after the 
vessel had been safely steered through the dark- 
ness and storm, the moment when the sun arose 
and the tide was of itself to waft therm into a 
peaceful port, would drive the faithful pilot from 
the post of honour and would claim his reward, 
thongh after ali they were unable to complete 
the task. Puritan theologists they were, who as 
Wharton justly says, ‘attempted the businesss of 
national reformation without any knowledge of 
the nature of society, and whose censures pro- 
ceeded not so much from principles of a purer 
morality as from narrowness of mind.” 

From “Morus,” by K. Dighy 
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OBSTACLES TO REUNION. 
Editor Tae Lawr. 

Sm:—Your April number expresses a hope that, in“ 
the event of reunion the Holy See would allow the 
Book of Common Prayer to be the Liturgy of the Eng- 
lish speaking Uniates, who, like the Orientals, would 
prefer a vernacular service book of their own. From 
what I know of the feeling at Rome, I may say that 
there is every possible hope that the Holy See would 
willingly make concessions on disciplinary points to 
meet the wishes and aspirations of a large body of per- 
sons anxious to submit to the Church. As, in the case 
of the Eastern Uniates—Greeks, Maronites, Syrians, 
and others—the use of languages, liturgies and customs 
different from those of the Western Church is freely 
permitted, the same kind of concessions, including the 
marriage of the secular clergy, would probably be ob- 
tained by Anglicans. I do not however, think it at all 
probable that the Prayer Book as a whole, would be 
approved of by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The 
excellent and rhythmical! translation of the Psalms con- 
tained in it, would not be objected to for popular use, 
together with a more liturgically correct type of morn- 
ing and evening service than your Matins and Even- 
song. The Communion Service would certainly not be 
admitted, but the Sarum Missal, in English, might be, 
and this would probably be more acceptable to most 
Anglicans, than so meager and defective a rite as the 
existing “Communion Service.” The question of cler- 
ical celibacy is an important one, since the majority of 
the Anglican clergy are married men, and consequently 
have hitherto been disqualified from entering the Ro- 
man Catholic ministry. I certainly think this a mis- 
fortune for the Church, since many of your clergymen 
are persons of highest character, piety, zeal, refinement 
and education, and it would be a very great gain to 
the cause of truth, were men of such recognized ability 
and excellence, permitted to minister at the Altar. The 
secular clergy of the Roman Catholic Oriental rites are, 
like the Russian, Greek, Coptic and other schismatical 
bodies possessing Orders recognized at Rome, married, 
and this with the approval and sanction of the Holy 
See. On what grounds the same Jiberty in so domes- 
tic a matter as matrimony should be refused to Angli- 
can uniates, I entirely fail to see. Moreover, speak- 
ing as a Roman Catholic who has travelled in Catholic 
countries, and conversed with many intelligent bishops, 
priests, and educated laymen on this question, I can 
afirm, without the slightest hesitation, that, were the 
Holy See to modify the existing Latin discipline, and 
to make ecclesiastical celibacy voluntary, instead of ob 
ligatory, in the West, such a change would be welcomed 
with unqualified approval and gratitude. It would cer- 
tainly remove the chief obstacle in the way of the re- 
turn of a vast number of Lutheran pastors and their 
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folds to Catholic unity. But in no case would the Holy 
See take the initiative in such matters. It would be 
a sine qua non that the body desiring to be admitted 
to Catholic unity should first of all approach the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff with filial devotion and submission, stat- 
ing its unreserved acceptance of the whole Roman 
Catholic Faith as defined by the Church, and then pe- 
titioning the Holy Father, in the plentitude of his jur- 
isdiction and authority, to grant such and such priv- 
ileges. 

Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State to His 
Holiness, is a perfect English scholar, having been 
partly educated in England, and His Eminence is a 
Prince of the Church who would be certain to take a 
keen interest in any well organized reunion movement, 
and to do his best to promote its success. And no more 
gentle and amiable successor of St. Peter, than our 
present beloved Pope Pius the Tenth, could be desired 
to welcome reunionist Anglicans, with paternal joy and 
affection on their return to the Fold of Christ. I am, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A Roman CarTHOLic. 

7 April, 1906 





KALENDAR FOR JUNE 


1. St. Justin, Martyr. 

2. SS. Pothinus, Blandina and Companions. MM 
3. Pentecost. 

s. St. Boniface, B. M. 

6. Ember Day 

8 Ember Day 


9. Ember Day—St. Columba, Ab 

10. Trinrry Sunpay. St. Margaret. 

11. St. Barnabas, Ap 

13. St. Anthony of Padua, C., O. F. M. 
14. Corpus Christi, St. Basil, B. C 

17. 1st S. after Trinity. 

19. SS. Gervasius and Protasius, MM. 
21. St. Aloysius Gonzaga, C 

22. Feast of the Sacred Heart. 

23. St. Etheldreda, V., Abbess. —Vigil 
24. 2nd S. after Trinity—Nativity of St. John B 
2. St. Irenaeus, B. M—Vigil. 

29. SS. Peter and Paul. App. 

30. Commemoration of St. Paul 





The dogma of our Lady's Immaculate Conception 
has never been corporately accepted by the English 
Church, but there is nothing to prevent an individual 
member of that Church from holding and asserting it 
as true if he thinks well—The English Church Times. 





You don't extinguish the sun because you put a band- 
age over your eyes —Mgr. d'Hulst. 
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SELF EXAMINATION. 


(Continued. ) 





Translated from the French 


What seem to be battles of principle are 
opposition of interests 
give a factitious life to different expositions of 
same principle. What shall be the attitude of the Cath 
olic in this melee’ He should be guided by the same 
spirit that guided his researches, and to which facts, 
facts, or social realities constrain him. Ex 
amine everything to perfect everything. Such should 
be our constant thought 

Precise of action will 
perfect others which is to be desired above all, we must 
Everyone is bound to do that 
Loyal subjects of the Church we shall never assail her 


often only 


scientific 


rules result 


first perfect ourselves 


hierarchy, or question her teaching 

Authority, when it does not exceed its rights, is this 
far excellent that it prevents us from losing our way 
in the pursuit of what we shall never attain. It re 
strains the exterior, paradoxical and unstable elements 
of our nature in order to bring out what, im it, relates 
to all the past and future of society 

It transforms into fruitful labor an always uncertain 
play of fancy. But as one too often forgets, authority 
does not dispense us from seeking, or suffering. It 
only limits our domain in order to make us work bet 
ter, and profit more 
them 


Men are valuable for what is in 
The least of the faithful equals the Pope when 
it is a question of loving one’s neighbor according to 
the precept of Christ. The work which calls for the 
collaboration of all is a work of reform . 
The word alarms us; the 
Church, in order to live, must adapt itself to the times, 
without and its 
pline, and correct abuses which have crept in 
The history of the Church, since its foundation, is 
but an uninterrupted succession of reforms. In every 
age the Church has had its Gregory VII. or its St 
Bernard. What is the Reformation 
was only a phase of this universal history. But it was 
a singular phase. Occurring at the dawn of the modern 
age it seems to have forever linked in men’s minds the 
idea of reform with that of separation; so much so 
that the same term is used to designate the two facts 
To tell the truth the Reformation would be more just- 
ly termed the Separation. A certain 
ituality, of an impatient temper, and moreover, of a 
pure character, although perfectly deplorable, led sin- 
cere souls to separate themselves from the vulgar for 
fear of contamination from too intimate a contact. The 
religious motives of schism nearly all originate from 
that spirit 
tury. It 
suffer. 


thing is simple. Every 


abasement; revise its opinions disci 


generally called 


aristocratic spir- 


It was not confined to the sixteenth cen- 


is a chronic evil from which all Churches 


It was only stronger in the sixteenth century 


The quarrels of men, or clans, 
the 


If we wish to | 





| 


| 
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because the contact of a Church full of “disorders 
and “corruption” affected men more than their 


nter- 
ests and led to rupture. The age brought it about. A 
sudden lowering of the temperature took plac« eTe- 
upon in western Europe. Mediaeval society, like an 
oversaturated solution, suddenly crystalized The 
Christian world divided itself into national jc ses 
and the era of national Churches and gallicanisims be 
gan. Instead of the harmonious combination the 
middie ages there were only disconnected pr ples 
It was established that authority belonged exclusively 
to Rome while the Protestant Churches represented 
pure individualism 
This partition spoiled everything. The Reformers 
were right in a way. They reiterated one of the es 
sential principles of Catholicism when they demanded 
a larger field for the laity. But the rupture, instead 
of serving their Christian ideal only retarded its fu 
fillment. The real reform didn't begin until the end of 
the sixteenth century with the “Counter Refor: 


the Roman Church, and with Methodism in the 
teenth century 
which separates 
a school 


universal 
confounded with a 
or a class, has a tendency to become 
It is 
Churches that dissenting communitics spring ind 


Any portion of a 
itself to be 


and every division begets others from national 


sect is born only to perish, not to enduri ( Italics 
Sects have no history. Their 
recommencement. It is a series of revivals, inter- 
spersed with periods of dryness and 


spirit 


ours. ) life is a perpet- 
ual 
watttinge tor the 
to descend 
The demoralization which followed the Reformat 
is well known, historically 

The old monasticism was closely related to this sep 
Christian re 


regeneration m 


from a need of 
instruments of that 
laity as well as the clergy, the great monastic orders 
which multiplied up to the 12th century, were 
meated by an ideal of 
consequently led them 


arating reform. Born 


generation, 


exclusive 
astray 


perfection, wi 
Their convent, like the 


was a hut, or a palace, walled 
built on 


Pusitan congregation, 
select habitation 
some pinnacle, difficult of access, where the air was to 
rare to breathe 

To-day one would not aspire so high, but be first 
occupied in holding out a helping hand to those 
are sweltering below, to help them up a little. It is 
less important to give men high ideals than to do good 
to them. The highest ideal is the divine light that 
guides us. We leave it to God, or to His works, to 
make it shine ever purer and more resplendent in us 

Nevertheless we try to carry it to those who ignore 
it, who suffer from never having seen it, or who think 
themselves fortunate because they no longer fee! the 
need of it. The missionary spirit is the very spirit of 
the Gospel. Christ did not come to establish an cx- 
ceptional regime. He came for all men. (Italics ours.) 
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oll 
it is in the multitude that the imitator must seck his | 


inspiration, and it is in it, and by it that the saint 
gitains perfection. 

Evangelisation will be the mark of the new Catholic 
activity and necessary reform will, in futurc, be linked 
gith reunion, as it was before with separation 

The idea is old, but it remained unrealized for a long 
while When Raymond Lully, in 1311 addressed the 
Council of Vienna, and prayed for an extension of the 
holy Catholic faith, 
programmc. 

Interior reform must be accompanied by 
version of infidels 
to study their languages ; 
served for this holy war; and the goods of the Temp 


he already outlined this double 
the con- 
Three colleges should be founded 
the ecclesiastical tithes be re 


lars bestowed upon this new order of missionaries. Sat- 
urday was to be chosen to evangelize the Jews; Fri 
day the Mahometans. The clergy laughed at this pro 
ject, and treated its author as a fanatic 


Since then humanity has progressed. The generous 


dreams of isolated souls are in way of being realized 
to-day. It is easy to see in the foundation of recent 
orders, and among separated Churches, the signs of 
a transformation that is being accomplished, and to 


which we must lend our aid 
Revue Catholique des Eglises 


(To be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTICES 


“Coxression AND ApsotuTion ;” by the Rev. Alfred 
G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Longmans, & Co. publishers 
cents, net. By mail, 83 cents 

To his already large list of valuable works for An 
glo-Catholics, the Rector of St. Mark's has 
added a masterly investigation of the teaching of the 
Bible and the Prayer Book on Confession and _ the 
absolving power of the Church through her munisters 
The purpose of this book is to provide a manual which 
may be placed in the hands of intelligent lay people 
desirous of informing themselves in regard to the doc- 
trine and practice of Confession and Absolution. To 
that end it should be in the library of every Anglican 
priest, for there really exists among us no. manual 
treating of Sacramental Confession equal to it. A 
felt want has been admirably met by one who on per- 
suading the laity to come to confession ranks foremost 
among Anglican clergymen. 


Green Price 75 


lately 





Sr. Francis or Assisi, SociaL Rerormer. By Leo 
L. DuBois. S. M. Benziger Bros., Publishers 
$1.00 net. The author is a Marist Father, in residence 
at the Marist College, Washington, D. C. Men and 
Women who are interested in the social problems of 


Price, | 





our own time ought to read this book. After a lapse 
of seven hundred years the renaissance of the spirit 
and life of St. Francis in every rank and class of 
Christian society is the real solvent of our modern 
social ills and the study of this book will help to pre 
pare the minds of men to participate in such a re- 
naissance 


Tue Sacrep Tentu, or Studies in Tithe Giving 
Ancient and Modern. By Henry Lansdell, D.D.; 
FRGS.; MRAS. Chaplain of Morden College, 
Blackheath, England. In two volumes. Issued by the 
S. P. C. K. This is as far as we are aware the most 
extensive and comprehensive work on Tithe Giving in 
The whole ground is covered histor- 
ically from Adam's time to the beginning of the 2oth 
Century and the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians. 
Persians, Greeks, Romans and Sicilians, are noticed, 
as well as the Hebrews and the Christian nations since 
the coming of Christ. The chapters which deal with 
the English Tithe Robbers of the Reformation period, 
Henry VIII. and his accomplices in particular, are 
taken largely from Spelman’s book on Sacrilege and its 
Punishment. The author shows in many striking ways 
how the curse as well as the blessing of God in con- 
nection with the of tithes 
continues to be operative from generation to generation 


existence to-day 


payment or non-payment 





——— 


DR. PUSEY 


“The real hero And 
this is not wonderful when we consider the extraor 
dinary difficulty of his position during these years, 
with the majority of Englishmen firmly convinced that 
he was a Romanist at heart, and only waiting his time 
to go over; with those of his friends who had already 
gone, taunting him with not carrying out his principles 
to their logical conclusion; with the Bishops trying to 
get him to issue anti-Roman manifestos and him stead- 
fastly refusing; with friends falling away day by day; 
with the repeated disappointments at his beloved 
Church of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. When we see him 
silenced, slandered, abused and yet all the time, through 
evil report and good report, always keeping his head: 
never carried away by popular clamor or Episcopal 
injustice, preserving his unshaken faith in the Church 
of England as the Catholic Church of the country 
Whether we agree with him in everything or not, we 
can only admire the stability of his conviction and the 
tenacity of his purpose."—The Church Times 
cuiemmaineniiaetinna 


is unquestionably Pusey 


Bishop Latimer, in a ser:aon before Edward VI, 
says: 

“I never saw, surely, so little discipline as is nowa- 
days . . . . surely in Popery they had a reverence, but 
now we have none at all.”"—Sermons, Sec. Ed., p. 230. 


